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THE STATE'S 15,170 DROPOUTS IN GRACES 8 THROUGH 12 IN 
1962-63 REPRESENTED 5 PERCENT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 
ENROLLED BUT A 0.5 PERCENT DECREASE FROM THE 15,813 DROPOUTS 
IN 1961-62. AN ANALYSIS OF DATA SHEETS OBTAINED FOR 12,721 
DROPOUTS REVEALED— Cl) THE LARGEST NUMBER DROPPED OUT AT AGE 
16 AND FROM GRADE 8, (2) THE DROPOUT PATTERN SUGGESTED THAT 
THE PROBLEM DID NOT OCCUR AS A TIME OF CRISIS IN GRADE 8 BUT 
HAD ABOUT EQUAL IMPACT ON EACH HIGH SCHOOL GRADE LEVEL, (3) 
BEFORE AGE 16, MORE GIRLS THAN BOYS DROPPED OUT, (4) 70.90 
PERCENT OF THE DROPOUTS HAD AN I.Q. BETWEEN 80 AND 109 
MEASURED BY THE CALIFORNIA TEST OF MENTAL MATURITY, (5) 89 
PERCENT OF THE MALE AND 66 PERCENT OF THE FEMALE DROPOUTS HAD 
FAILED AT LEAST ONE SUBJECT, (6) 57 PERCENT OF THE MALES AND 
40 PERCENT OF THE FEMALES HAD BEEN RETAINED AT LEAST ONCE, 

(7> THE DROPOUT PERCENTAGE FROM THE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM WAS 
7.9 PERCENT, THE VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM, 17.5 PERCENT, AND 
GENERAL CURRICULUM 69.2 PERCENT, AND (8) PRIMARY REASONS FOR 
DROPPING OUT, AS REPORTED BY COUNSELORS, WERE SUBJECT 
DIFFICULTIES, DISCIPLINARY PROBLEMS, THE DESIRE TO SEEK 
EMPLOYMENT, PARENTAL INDIFFERENCE, AND PROLONGED ABSENCE FROM 
SCHOOL. INVESTIGATION OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE DROPOUT 
RATE AND SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EDUCATIONAL SETTING 
SUGGESTED THAT SCHOOL HOLD I NO POWER IS INFLUENCED BY THE 
SOCIOECONOMIC CONDITIONS SURROUNDING THE SCHOOL MORE THAN BY 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PROGRAM BEING PROVIDED BY THE SCHOOL. 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING SCHOOL HOLDING POWER WERE (1) 
INVESTIGATE LOCAL CONDITIONS, (2) REVIEW SCHOOL STANDARDS, 

(3) IMPROVE PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES, AND (4) EXPERIMENT WITH 
PROGRAM MODIFICATION TO PROVIDE IMPROVED LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES. (EM) 
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INTRODUCTION 



One of the functions of the Division of Educntional Research is to conduct studies and r^earch to provide 
the baas for better solutions to educational problems which are of concern to teachera, principals, supervisors, 
superintendents, and other educational leaders throughout the State. These studies wiU be conducted by persons 
in local school diviaons and at institutions of higher education as well as by members of this Division. PubUca- 
tions in this series, of which this report is the first, wiU carry the group identification of Research Contributions to 

Educational Planning. 



The dropout, the student who leaves school before graduation and does not enroll in another schwl, constitutes 
one of the major educational problems in our nation. In Vir^ia, as in other states, attention is being focused on 
dropouts in an effort to determine the reasons for students leaving school before graduation and to suggest steps 
that might be taken to encourage them to remdn in school. 



With these thouehts in mind, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction requested a detai^^d study of 
high schMl dropoutsln Virgnia during the 1962-63 school year. This study provides information which should 
be valuable to school officials in their efforts to improve the holding power of their secondary schools. Presented 
in four sections, the study (1) identifies the scope of the dropout problem in Vir^; (2) reviews the characteristic 
of Virgmia secondary school dropouts; (3) summarizes the investigation of a possible relationship between selected 
schoorcharacteristics and the level of school holding power; and (4) discusses recommendations for planning school 



improvements. 



The Division of Research is grateful for the assistance received from the Division of Secondary RMucation 
and Special Services in the State Department of Education and from principals and giudance personnel in public 
schools throughout the State. 



It is hoped that this report will be useful to local school divisions as they seek to provide more ei iective programs 
for potent!^ dropouts. 



FendaIiL R. Ellib, Director 
Division of Educational Research 



I. THE SCOPE OF THE DROPOUT PROBLEM IN VmGINilA 



A study of the dropout problem is complicated by the fact that accurate statistics are difficult to obtain because 
some students may TCviim to school after they have been reported as dropouts. 

xiio ixiuiudi xi^u PCuuui xtOpurvs lucu ruvix nw pusi/c x/cpax ioucui; ux x:;uUC^i)tiiOix uic cuu vrx czxuu wui.n;i 

session include a summary of the number of pupils who enrolled during the se^on and left before the end of the 
sesdon. Those who are not recorded as having entered another school are reported as dropouts. Throughout 
the summer and into the next session, however, the reported number of dropouts may bo modified as a result of 
reports coming from schools in which the dropouts subsequently enrolled. As a result, reports from schools located, 
in areas having a high rate of population mobility may indicate a high percentage of dropouts unless ample time 
is allowed for correction of data ^ter pupils have had an opportunity to enroll in another school. 



During 1962-1963, Virginia public schools reported 15,170 dropouts in grades 8 through 12. This figure represents 
about 5.0 per cent of the pupils who were enrolled in the high school gmdes of this State. The 1962-1963 total, 
however, is an improvement over the previous school year when 15,813 pupils (5.5 per cent of the enrollment) 
in grades 8-12 were reported as dropouts. 

It is encoura^g to note that during the past 30 years, the holding power of Vii^inia public schools has increased 
steadily. At all age levels except one the proportion of school age population enrolled in school has increased. 
The exception was the 14-15 year old group which showb^ a slight decline between 1950 and ' 960. The per cent 
of the population enrolled in school during each of the U. S. census years is shown in Table 1. 



Table 1 



Per Cent of School Age Population in Vn?.cuNiA Enrolled in Scshool, 1930-1960 





1960 


1950 


1940 


1930 


7-13 years old 


96.3 


95.1 


93.4 


90.7 


14-15 years old 


89.8 


91.4 


83.6 


81.3 


16-17 years old 


72.8 


63.8 


55.5 


48.3 


18-19 years old 


....... 36.2 


25.2 


22.5 


21.6 



Soubcb: U. S. Census of Population, 1960, Virginia, General Social & Economic Characteristics, 
Table 45. PP.48-1S0. 



Information in Table 1 reveals a condition which is an important factor in the study of causes of rate increases 
in school dropouts. Between 1930 and 1960 the schools have enrolled an increasingly larger proportion of the 
secondary school age population. During this period, for example, the per cent of population of ages 16 and 17 
enrolled in school climbed from 48.3 to 72.8. 

Prior to 1930 the secondary school was oriented to the needs of youth having the ability and motivation for 
continued schooling. The youth enrolled constituted less than half of the school age population. Since 1930, as 
Table 1 indicates, the proportion of the school age population enrolled in school has increased steadily. In 1960 
almost three-fourths of the high school age population was enrolled. The impact of the enrollment of this addi- 
tional quarter of the school age population, with pupils representing a greater section of the full range of mental 
ability and motivation for school completion, has not been fully met by modifications in secondary school offerings 
and standards. As a result, increasing numbers of school age youth are leaving schools as early as the law and their 
parents will permit. 




Compared to the average for the nation, Virginia does not enroU in school as many persons age 16 and above 
as it should. This fact is reflected in Table 2 which is based on Census Bureau figures *cr the percentages of popu- 
lation enrolled in school in Virginia and in the nation in 1950 and 1960. 

Table 2 

Per Cent op Selected School Age Poptjlatign Enrolled in School in 1950 and 

1960 IN Virginia and in the United States 







1950 


1960 






Age 


Virginia 


U. S. 


Virginia 


U. S. 




16 and 17 years old. . . . — 
18 and 19 years old 


.... 63.8 
.... 25.2 


74.6 

32.3 


72.8 

36.2 


80.9 

42.1 





Soubcb: U. S. Census of Population, 1960. 

Although Virginia is below the U. S. average in the proportion of high school age population enrolled m school, 
progress h^heen made during the past 10 years iz. reducing the difference between the State and national average 
in the percentage of persons between 16 and 19 years of age enrolled in school. 

Another evidence of the relatively poor holding power of Virginia secondary schools k 
holding power prepared by the U. S. Ofiice of Education. The per cent of nmth grade emoUment m 195^1959 repr^ 
sented by the graduating class in 1961-1962 was calculated for each state and the total ^r all stetes. Summai^ 
in Table 3, the percentages for the states ranged from 66.8 per cent to 82.7 per cent. The U. S. average was 69.7 

per cent. 



Table 3 

Distribution op the 50 States by Le vel of the Holding Power op Their Public Schools 

Per Cent op Ninth Grade Enrollment in 1958-59 Nimber of 

Graduating in 1961-62 

^ 

76-79 I 

72-75 ^ 

68-71 

64r67 I 

60-63 I 

56-59 - - ^ 

Source: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Studies and Surveys Branch. 



, *! 

Since states receiving new residents benefit in this type of statisnc, the data have limit^ 
with the 1961-1962 graduates representing only 62.4 per cent of the ninth grade enrollment m , 

about the top of the bottom one-fourth of the states in holding power. 

The secondary school dropouts represent a significant proportion of the school age popi^tion in 
A study of the characteristics of these dropouts and investigation of conditions contnbutmg to their leavmg sch 
is a worthwhile approach to planning for continued school improvement. 
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n. CHARACTERISTICS OF PUPILS DROPPING OUT OF VIRGINIA HIGH 

SCHOOLS DURING. SESSION 1962-1963 



PuDil dropout data sheets weie prepared by local school persomiel for each pupil in grades 8-12 who dropped out 

school during session 1962-1963. Data sheets lor r^,rzi uropouiis were res-urueu tu tuo 

Education for processing. These represented 84 per cent of the number of dropouts report^ in the Ftml Annm 
High School Reports. No data sheets were returned from 40 schools which had reported 484 dropouts dumg session 
1962-1963. From an additional 48 schools, 542 forms were received for fewer than half of the number of (wopouts, 
1,466, which these schools reported for the session. Of the 486 schools housing one or more of grades 8-12, about 
8 per cent are not represented. An additional 10 per cent of the schools returned forms reporting fewer than half 

of their dropouts. 



The following summaries are based on the assumption that the completed pupil dropout data sheets are a 
representative sample of all dropouts in Virginia. An estimate of the accuracy of this assumption is ma e t ugh 
a iwiCTT of the enroliment in schools which are inadequately represented. The distribution by total eiKollment 
of aU schools enrolling pupils in grades 8-12 and the number of schools which are inadequately represented are 

listed in Table 4. 



Table 4 



Distribution by Size of All High Schools and the 
High Schools Inadequately Represented in the Study 



Enrollment in High 
School Grades 


Total Number 
of Schools 


Number of Inadequately 
Represented Schools 


14(11-4- 


61 


2 


1101 1400 


40 


5 


801 1100 


50 


5 


fini 800 


59 


9 


401-600 


70 


13 


.^01-400 


50 


11 


201 300 


64 


18 


151 200 


21 


2 


101 150 


28 


7 


76-100 


13 


4 


_75 


30 


12 


Total 


486 


88 



The enrollment pattern of schools which are inadequately represented is very similar to that of all second^ 
schools in Virginia during the 1962-1963 session. The distribution by enrollment of schools which are not ad^ 
quately represented is similar to that which would be expected in random samples of 88 schools ^awn from t.,.e 
Virmnia population of secondary schools. Therefore, it was concluded that the student dropout data f o^ may 
be used as a representative sample of all school dropouts and that the influence of factors related to school ^ 
is weighted in the sample in the same manner it would be weighted if the entire dropout population were avadahle. 
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Pupil dropout data sheets were received for 3,684 students enrolled in grades 8-12 at the close of the 1902-1963 
session who did not enroll in the 1963-1964 session by September 30, 1963 (summer dropouts). A summary of the 
characteristics of these pupils is included as a separate section at the end of this chapter. 

Several characteristics dropouts have been identified in studies made throughout the nation. Some of 
these characteristics appear to have a cause and effect relationship. A summary of the findings from the dropout 
data forms in which personal characteristics, degree of success in school, and home conditions are reported is included 
in this chapter. (Since information necessary for some of the classifications used in the following tables was omitted 
from some dropout data sheets, the totals shown are not necessarily equal to the sum of the listed component data.) 

Age 

Table 5 contains statistics on the ages of boys and girls who dropped out of secondary schools during 1962-1963. 
While the largest number of pupils, 4,146, left school at age 16, they represent a smaller proportion of the total 
enrollment of their age than is represented by the 18 and 19 year old students who dropped out of school. The 
number of pupils of ages 16 and 17 represent 33 and 24 per cent, respectively, of all dropouts. 



Table 5 

Distribution of Dropouts by Age and by Sex 





Number 


Number 


Number of 






Age 


of 


of 


Boys Per 


Total 


Per Cent of Age 




Boys 


Girls 


Girl 


Number 


Enrollment 


12 


4 


4 


1.0 


8 


.1 


13 


47 


71 


.7 


118 


.2 


14 


265 


3)3 


.9 


574 


.9 


15 


887 


1,054 


.8 


1,953 


2.6 


16 


... 2,327 


1,7P6 


1.3 


4,146 


8.0 


17 


... 1,778 


1,2^^ 


1.4 


3,036 


8.0 


18 


. .. 1,136 


661 


1 >7 

J. . t 


1,807 


16.1 






200 


2.2 


644 


19.1 


20 


149 


55 


2.7 


205 


26.7 


21 or above 


40 


26 


1.5 


67 


. . . 


Not Reported 


77 


52 




163 




Total 


... 7,152 


5,471 


1.31 


12,721 


. . . 



The increacing proportion of older pupils who quit school suggests that the dropout problem does not occur 
as a time of crisis at about age 16 but includes a series of crises which begins at age 15 or before and continues 
through the later high school years. 

The ratio of boys per g:ri changes at age 16. Prior to this age the number of ^1 dropouts exceeds the number 
of boys. This suggests a sex-related difference in the motivation of many pupllc who leave school before graduation. 

drade Level 

The number of pupils leaving school at each grade level is indicated in Table 6. The largest number of pupils 
leave school during grade 8, The proportion of grade level enrollment represented by dropouts, however, is about 
the same from grade 8 through grade 11. This, again, suggests that the dropout problem does not occur as a time 
of crisis in grade 8 but has about equal impact on each grade level in each of the high school years. 




Table 6 

Dropouts by Grade Classification, Session 1962-1963 




Per Cent of Number of 

Grade Number of Per Cent of Enrollment Boys Per 

Dropouts Dropouts Droppmg Out Girl 



8 3,502 28.16 4.40 1.8 

9 2,966 i-3.85 ‘ 4 13 i.4 

10 2,781 22.37 4.31 1.2 

11 2,015 16.21 4.31 1.1 

12 1,170 9.41 3.09 1.0 



Total...... 12,434 100.00 4.14 1.3 




Again, the relationship of the number of boys and girls changes udth a relatively large number of boys leaving 
while enrolled in the lower high school grades and a relatively large number of girls learing while enrolled in the 
upper grades. 

Sex 

The number of boys per girl dropout is recorded by age, grade, and race in Tables 5 and 6. Boys leave school 
in laiiger than average proportions while enrolled in grades 8 and 9, and girls drop out in larger proportions in the 
later grades. This ratio is reversed in the distribution of dropouts at each age. The ratio is about average at age 
16 with higher than average proportions of girls leaving before this age and higher proportions of boys leaving at 
ages 18 and above. These di'itributions indicate that the age-grade relationships may be near normal for many 
girl dropouts and that a relatively high proportion of boy dropouts may be overage for thdr grade when they leave 
school. These outcomes may suggest a difference in the motivation of boys and girls who leave school prior to 
graduation. 



Intelligence 

A distribution of the intelligence quotients as determined by the California Tests of Mental Maturity and 
reported for school dropouts is shown in Table 7. This mfonnation was not reported in about 30 per cent of the 
data sheets. The median I. Q. of approximately 90 indicates that about half of these pupils may have encountered 
conmderable difficulty in completing satisfactorily the typical academic content of the upper high school grade 
levels. 



Table 7 

Percentage Distribution of Total Intelligence Quotients op School Dropouts, 

BY Sex and Race 






Inter\^ 


White 


Negro 




Total 

Pupils 




Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


140-149 




.18 


.16 


€\r\. 

.ou 


*XX 




130-139 


27 


.22 


.32 


.49 


.28 




120-129 


.. .. 1.64 


1.81 


.64 


.69 


1.44 




110-119 


8.25 


7.91 


2.54 


2.86 


6.71^ 




100-109. ........ 


19.05 


19.12 


9.14 


8.98 


16.50 




90-99 


29.82 


29.85 


21.30 


23.10 


27.84- 




80-89 


25.66 


25.30 


29.25 


30.01 


26.56_ 




70-79 


11.44 


11.49 


22.34 


19.75 


13.97 




60-69 


..... 2.95 


3.14 


11.37 


9.18 


4.93 




50-59 


..... .53 


.40 


1.75 


2.57 


.90 




50 or less 


39 


.58 


1.19 


2.07 


.76 





The inteliigence characteristics of boy and girl dropouts are very ^ilai\ Information in these distributions 
suggests that (1) sex-related differences in dropouts may not be attributable to differences in scholastic ability, 
and"(2) inadequate scholastic ability is not a factor contributing to discontinuance of school for a sizeable proportion 

of the dropouts. 

Another estimate of scholastic potential is provided by the performance on the Differential Aptitudes Test 
Battery of dropouts in grade 7. Again, interpretation of these data must be limited since these scores were 
reported in only 60 per cent of the data sheets. The .".tanine distributions of test scores of dropouts in the verbal 
reasoning and the numerical ability sixbtesta are given in Table 8. 



Table 8 

Stanine Distribution of Performance op Dropouts in Selected Subtests 
OF THE Differential Aptitudes Test Battery 



Stanine 



Theoretical 

Norm 

Percentage 



Per Cent of Dropouts 



Verbal Reasoning Numerical Ability 



9. 

8 . 

7. 

6 . 

5. 

4. 

3. 

2 . 

1 . 



4 


1.6 


2.3 


7 


1.4 


i.7 


12 


3.0 


3.3 


17 


7.7 


7.9 


20 


18.0 


20.2 


17 


12.3 


18.6 


12 


20.7 


21.0 


7 


23.8 


14.8 


4 


11.5 


10.2 



f ‘'m. 









I 



4 '" 









l¥A 












V *" •,* ** A' . vV ' A, '• 







Stanines represent theoretically equal steps of t’.ifficulty in test performance with the average score occurring 
in the fifth interval and the lowest scores located in the first interval. These distributions support the conclusion 
f?uggested by the distribution of intelligence quotients. Performance on these two subtests of the DAT reveals 
slightly higher aptitude in numerical tasks than verbal tasks. Almost half of the dropouts for whom DAT scores 
were reported had ability within the average or above average levels. 

Achievement 

The adequacy of achievement status of school dropouts may be assessed by a review of the age-grade relation- 
d!iip, the distribution of standardb;ed test scores, and the number of high school courses which were being failed. 

listed in Table 9 is a distribution of the achievement in reading of dropouts as measured by the Iowa Silent 
Heading Tests administered when the dropouts were in grade 7. Based on the assumption that the achievement 
characteristics of the more than one-third of these pupils for whom no test scores were reported did riot differ greatly 
from the other dropouts, the achievement patterns of dropouts parallel the patterns of intellectual ability. The 
median level of achievement in reading of school dropouts is in the lower part of the range of average performance 
levels. 

The distribution of reading achievement of white girl dropouts does not differ widely from that to be expected 
of pupils having slightly below average ability characteristics. Larger than expected proportions of Negro pupils 
r anke d in the lowest levels of performance in the standardized test in Heading. About half of the white dropouts 
and about one-third of the Negro dropouts demonstrated average or above average achievement in Heading. 



Table 9 

Percentage of Deopoxjts Achieving at Each Stanine Level in Reading 



Stanine 






Percentage of Dropouts 




Percentage in 
Theoretical 
Norm 


White 

Boys 


Girls 


Negro 

Boys 


Girls 


Total 


9 


.. 2.0 


1.7 


1.1 


1.6 


1.7 


4 


8. 


.. 2.9 


4.0 


1.1 


1.4 


2.8 


7 


7 


.. 6.4 


8.9 


2.9 


3.2 


6.3 


12’ 


6 


.. 9.5 


11.8 


6.5 


5.8 


9.4 


17 


5 


.. 17.9 


21.5 


8.9 


15.9 


17.5 


20 


4 


.. 18.4 


21.1 


10.0 


14.3 


17.5 


17 


3 


.. 16.8 


14.8 


15.6 


19.0 


16.3 


12 


2 


.. 12.7 


9.1 


17.4 


15.6 


12.6 


7 


1 


.. 13.4 


7.1 


36.5 


23.3 


15.9 


4 


Total. . . . 


.. 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100 



The adequacy of school achievement was assessed by reviewing the course status of dropouts at the time of 
withdrawal. Counselors differed in their definition of high school subjects; some reported all one-ssmester courses 
and others reported only the full year courses. Therefore, summaries of the number of subjects taken and the 
number of subjects failed prior to the 1962-1963 session have little meaning. Despite the definition of subjects, 
however, the summary of the passing-failing condition at the time of withdrawal has meaning. Listed in Table 10 
is the distribution of dropouts by sex and by the number of subjects in which progress was not satisfactory at the 
time of withdrawal. 
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Table 10 

Distbibution of Boy and Girl Dropouts by Number op Subjects Failed or Being Failed 



Boys Girls 



Number of Subjects Failed 
OR Being Failed 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number 


Per Cent 




685 


10.7 


1,609 


33.0 


1 


617 


9.6 


652 


13.4 


2 


903 


14.1 


653 


13.4 


2 


1,156 


18.0 


578 


11.9 


4 


1,413 


22.1 


579 


11.9 


5 


1,279 


20.0 


594 


12.2 


6 


315 


4.9 


178 


3.7 


More than 6 


37 


.6 


24 


• S 


Sub-Total 


6,405 


100.0 


4,867 


- r\ 

luu.u 


Not Reported 


747 




604 




Total 


7,152 


— 


5,471 


• • • • 

/ 



Aeain a sex difference in dropout motivation is suggested by the loot that one-third of tie ^Is and ody on^ 
f^nthKe toys making satisfactory progress at the time of withdrawal from school. The proportion of 
SS topoute l^ls li^t of appro« 12-13 per cent failing one m more subjects. Among boys the 
aumber of courses being failed rises to a peak of four subjects at the tune of withdrawal. 



EUce 

Tnp number of white and Negro dropouts at each grade level, the proportion of ^he grade enrollment, m 
the relationship of the number of boys and girls are shown in Table 1 1. The level of school ho g power 
fnr than'for NeffTo DUDils While the largest number of dropouts of both races occurs m grade 8, the distnbu- 
th^^^^^ levef enrollment represented by the dropouts differ. The pattern among 

llnte L^oSte is relatively stable from grade 8 through 11 w^e the rate for N^o 

10 and 11. The relationship of boys and girls is approximately the same for white an gr P 

grade level. 



Table 11 

Number and Per Cent of Grade Enrollment Dropping Out, by Race 







White 






Negro 




Grade Level 


Number 


Per Cent 


Number of 
Boys Per Girl 


Niunber 


Per Cent 


Number of 
Boys Per Girl 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


2,496 
, 2,136 
1,940 
1,468 
864 


4.1 ' 

3.8 

3.7 

3.9 

2.8 


1.8 
1.4 • 
1.2 
1.1 
1.0 


972 

809 

823 

536 

296 


5.3 

5.3 
6.6 
6.1 

4.3 


1.6 

1.4 

1.1 

1.0 

.7 
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Related to total enrollments, the rate of Negro dropouts is 1.5 times higher than that of white pupils. The 
proportionality of the number of dropouts of each sex and race was investigated. The dropout rate among Negro 
^Is was higher than expected when compared to the proportion of white boy and girl dropouts. 

Investigation was made of the statistical significance of the differences in the proportions of the total school 
population represented by dropouts of each sex and race. Related to the total school enrollment, the dropout 
rate of Negro pupils is higher than that of white students and the dropout rate of boys is higher than that of girls. 
Within both of the race groupings of pupils, the rate for boys is significantly higher than that for girls. The pro- 
portion of. total population represented by dropouts was significantly different between each sex and race grouping 
with the dropout rate in descending order as follows: Negro boys, Negro girls, virhite boys, white girls. 

Listed in Table 12 are the distributions of dropouts by age and race. 



Table 12 

Distsibtjtion op Deopoijts by Age and Ea.ce 



White 



Nbgbo 



Age 


Number 


Per Cent of 
Enrollment 


Number 


Per Cent of 
Enrollment 


12.' 


5 


.1 


3 


.2 


13 


67 


.2 


51 


.5 


14 


354 


.7 


214 


1.6 


15 


1,314 


2.2 


627 


4.4 


16 


3,151 


7.6 


972 


9.2 


. =17 


2,188 


7.4 


839 


10.5 


18 


1,305 


16.5 


492 


14.9 


• 19 


436 


19.6 


206 


18.0 


20 


1/fG 


28.5 


64 


23.0 


- 21 + 


..... 44 


.... 


22 


.... 


Total 


9,004 

91 


Not Reported 


3,490 

38 


Not Reported 



The age distributions of white and Negro dropouts are similar with the largest number of dropouts of each race 
leaving school at age 16. The percentage of age enrollment represented by white dropouts changes from levels 
below that. of Negro dropouts to higher levels beginning at age 18. Clmracteristics of dropouts grouped by race 
are su^m^iaed in several of the remaining tables of the report. In most characteristics, the distribution of drop- 
outs of each race are similar; the major difference being the presence of several contributing conditions among a 
higher proportion of Negro dropouts than is noted among white dropouts. 

Sei 

As already noted, the dropout rate for boys is significantly higher than that for girls. Several characteristics 
suggest a sex-related difference in the motivation of many students who drop out of school. 



Betentions 



Aa indication of the aehieTement status is provided by a review of the number of grades which pupils have 
repeated before enrolling in grade 8. Summarized in Table 13 are the number ef boy and ^1 dropouts reported 
to have repeated one or more grades before reaching grade 8. 



Table 13 



DiSTBIBUnON OF NUMBER OF GRADES REPEATED BT DrOPOUTS BeFORE GrADE 8, BY SeX AJID RaCE 



Total 



Number of 

Grades Repeated Boys 

Number Per Cent 



Girls White J^egro 

Numb^ Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 



None 

One 

Two 

Three 

More Than Three . 


2,385 

1,741 

■« nr\A 

l,UU^l 

257 

95 


43.5 

31.8 

18.3 

4.7 

1.8 


2,476 

1,027 

481 

124 

39 


59.7 

24.8 
11.6 

3.0 

.9 


3,391 

2,075 

1,097 

255 

83 


49.1 

30.1 
15.9 

3.7 

1.2 


1,470 

693 

3^ 

126 

51 


53.9 

25.4 

14.2 

4.6 

1.9 


Total Reported. . . 
Not Indicated 


5,482 

1,670 


100.0 


4 47 
1,324 


100.0 


6,901 

2,194 


100.0 


2,728 

800 


iOC.O 










..... 


Total 


7,152 




5,471 




9,095 




3,528 





About half of the dropouts for whom information was report,ed had not been retained in grades 1-7. Boys 
appear to have had more scholastic difficulties in elementary schools than did #ls. Negro dropouts do not appear 
to have experienced retentions prior to grade 8 to as high a degree as white dropouts. Information about the number 
of grades in which dropouts had been retained prior to grade 8 was not pven in about 23.8 per cent of the dropout 

data sheets. 

Another approach to estimating the impact of grade retentions is a review of the age-grade relationship of 
school dropouts. Summarized in Table 14 are the percentages of the total school enrollment and percentages of 
dropouts who were more than two years older than the age reported for the largest number of pupils in each grade 
level The data are not directly comparable since the age of dropouts may be given as of the date of withdrawal 
rather than as of the date used in preparing the age-grade distribution (October 1, 1962). Therefore, it m^ be 
expect^ that the percentage reported as being more than two years over age may be somewhat higher for drop- 
outs due to the possibility of as much as 8 months difference in the date on which the age is calculated. 
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Table 14 

Percentage op Pupils and Dropouts Above the Modal Age op Their Grade Level, 

BY Sex and Pace 



Percen5?age Over Age 



More Than 2 Years 



Race and Grade 



All Pupils 



Dropouts 

Boys Girls 



More Than 3 Years 
Dropouts 

Boys Giris 



White Pupils 


8 


4.4 


67.2 


51.2 


19. » 


9 


2.7 


40.5 


23.9 


13.3 

8.7 


10 


1.8 


28.8 


11.6 


11 


1.6 


18.0 


8.4 


5«3 


12; 


1.1 


12.6 


4.4 


• « • « 


Negro Pupils 


.8 


9.0 


55.2 


43.1 




9 


. 6.1 


49.8 


25.3 


20.0 


10 


. 4.3 


26.4 


12.7 


8.3 


11 


. 4.1 


23.4 


11.9 


8.0 


12 : 


. 2.8 


13.7 


6.3 


• • • • 



11.6 

m jr\ 

/.u 

2.8 

1.7 



15.1 

9.3 
2.9 

3.4 



A high proportion of boy and girl dropouts are over age for their grade placement. The percentage of dropouts 
who were more than three years older than the age reported for the largest number of pupils in a given ^ade ranges 
from 1.5 to 4.0 times as large as tlmt reported for all pupils. More boy dropouts are over age th^p are pr opouts. 
After bade eight the percentage of boy dropouts who are more than three years over ap is about twice as high as 
.thiit of dropouts. This condition, ag^, suggests a sex difference in the motivation of many dropouts. 

The percentage of over age pupils is higher among Negro pupils than among white pupils. Related to the ag^ ^ 
grade relationship of all pupils of their race, the difference between dropouts and the total school enrollment is 

lower for Negro pupik than for wlute. 

Pupil -Load 

■ The number of subjects being taken by dropouts is similar to the pattern for all students. Approxis^tely 
three-fifths of the dropouts (58.7 per cent) were taking five subjects; 18.8 per cent were taking four subjects; and 22. 
per cent were taking six subjects. A small proportion of dropouts were part-time students carrying less tlmn 
pupil load of four or five subjects. Differences in the interpretation by counselors of the number of subjecte earned 
(whether or hot health and physical education arc considered as a subject) nmy account for some of the differences 
in the total number of subjects being taken. 
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Course of Study Objectives 

The course of study objectives of school dropouts are summarized in Table 15. These provide a general indi- 
cation of the extent to which the most appropriate offering of the school is bemg made available to 

potential dropouts. 

Table 15 

Distribution of Course of Study Objectives of School Dbofouts, by Sbx Race 







Boys 








Girls 










Course of 


White 




Negro 


White 


Negro 




Total 




Study — — — ' 

No. Per Cent 


No. 


Per Cent’ 


No. 


Per Cent 


No. Per Cent 


No. Per Cent 


Academic . . - 
Vocational. . . 

General 

Other 


335 

797 

3,809 

164 


6.6 

15.6 

74.6 
3.2 


145 

331 

1,326 

95 


7.6 

17.5 

69.9 

5.0 


276 

782 

2,458 

290 


7.3 

20.5 

64.6 
7.6 


220 

248 

945 

117 


14.4 

16.2 

61.8 

7.6 


982 
2,175 
8,602 - 
-672 


7.9 

17.5 

69.2 

5.4 


Total. . . 


5,105 


iOO.O 


1,897 


100.0 


3,806 


100.0 


1,530 


100.0 


12,431 


100.0 


Not 

Eeported.. . 


101 


% 9 9 


49 


.... 


83 


.... 


52 • 


.... 


290 


.... 


Total 

Eesponding 


. 5,208 




1,946 




3,889 


.... 


1,582 


.... 


12,721 


.... 



The largest numbers of dropouts were enrolled in the general program of st-udi^ m Vir^a high schools. 
The next most frequently identified course objective is in the vocational fields. A relatively high number of Negro 
girls are enrolled in an academic program of studies. 

A review of the ability characteristics of pupil dropouts suggests that the course jbjectiyes may be appropriate 
for most dropouts. The general course of study provides maximum flexibility in the selection of elective subjects 
and appears to be the most realistic way for students to be placed in classes in which there is reasonable eiipectation 
for success. The relatively large number of girls enroUed in the vocational and ac.adeinic programs app^ to be 
realistic in terms of the successful school experience reported .for a high proportion of the ^Is. The sim^nty m 
the distributions of scholastic ability of boy and girl dropouts, however, suggests the possibiUty that additional 
numbers of boy dropouts should have been encouraged to pursue academic ov vocational course objectives. 

Participation in School Activities 

About 23.5 per cent of the dropouts are reported to have been participants in some type of school-sponsored 
activity It is difficult to evaluate the significance of this finding since the percentage of the total school population 
involved in school-sponsored activities is not available. However, the extent of partici^tion is far below the esta- 
mated level of all pupils and the ideal of schools desiring to enrich the educational offermg for all students through 
extensive school-sponsored activities. The apparent low extent of participation in school activities su^ests that 
many of the dropouts may not be interested in being a part of the school-related events and activities which mterest 
most pupils. This lack of interest may be based on a set of values, or It may reflect a deficiency m social adjustment 

among many of these pupils. 
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Keason for Dropping Out of School 

The respoiises and opinions of counselors about the primary and' secondary reason for boys and girls leaving 
school were sununarized for all dropouts and for the dropouts for whom sex and intelligence were also indicated. 
Summarized in Table 16 are the reasons for dropping out given most frequently by pupils and by the school. 

r . # ' 



Table 16 

Summary of Primary Reasons for Dropping Out as Reported by Counselors 



Number Gitrjg the Condition as Primary Reason 



Reason for Leaving Boys Girls 





Pupil 


Counselor 


Pupil 


Counselor 


Pupil 


Counselor 


Subject Difficulties 


1,579 


1,738 


736 


819 


2,333 


2,580 


Marriage 


131 


119 


1,637 


1,441 


1,775 


l-,587 


To Seek Employment 


1,145 


566 


314 


132 


1,475 ■ 


705 


Prolonged Absence from School . . 
Influence of Out-of-School Asso- 


524 


501 


. -296 


305 


824 


813 


ciates. 


368 


523 


186 


316 


557 


845 


Health Problems 


249 ' 


205 


602 


520 


859 


729 


Disciplinary Problems 


459 


570 


67 


85 


532 


642 


Military Service 


502 


285 


11 


5 


514 


291 


Financial Difficulties at Home . . . 


298 


258 


169 


158 


475 


422 


Parental Indifference 


235 


534 


207 


411 


446 


953 


Other 


1,446 


1,582 


1,100 


1.083 


2,566 


2,682 . 


Not Reported 


215 


270 


146 


196 


365 


472 



Responses by counselors indicate that the primary reason why boys leave school prior to graduation is subject 
difficulties. This condition is cited by counselors as the primary cause more than three times as often as the next 
most frequently identified reason. Four conditions: disciplinary problems, the desire to seek employment, parental 
indifference, and prolonged absence from school were ranked about equally as being the second mostTrequently 
identified primary reason for leaving by boys. The major reasons given by boys were in general agreE^ent with 
those given by counselors. Boys, however, gave greater emphasis than did counselors to employment and mihtary 
service. 

The list of reasons for leaving school reported for ^Is is different from that for boys. Marriage is reported as 
t..v- major reason why girls leave school. Subject difficulties ranked second and health problems third. 

It appears, therefore, that a major difficulty which is shared by a large number of schoot dropouts is that of 
maintaining satisfactory achievement in school. The age-grade relationship and the number of courses being 
failed suggest that many of the other major reasons may be heavily influenced by this basic difficulty. 

Characteristics Related to Ability of School Dropouts 

Since subject difficulties appear to be contributing to the decision of many dropouts to leave school, an investi- 
gation was made of the possible differences in the characteristics cf school dropouts having either: (1) intellectual 
capacity sufficient for reasonable success in school; or, (2) hmitations in intellectual capacity that would probably 
result in low performance in t 3 q)ical scholastic activities. The data cards of dropouts were separated on the basis 
of the reported total intelligence quotient. Dropouts having an intelligence quotient of 89 or below were placed in a 
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group which was considered to have a low potential for scholastic success. The dropouts having an intelligence 
quotient of 90 or above were considered as having ftn average or better than average chance for reasonable success 
in scholastic endeavors at the secondary school lev(jl. 

The number of boys and girls of each race in these groupmgs is reported in Table 17. 



Table 17 

Number op Dropoxjts in Ability Gsoupinqs, by Sex and Race 



Number op Dropouts 

Ability Grouping White 

Boys Girls Boys Girls 

Average or Higher 2,231 1,635 430 369 

Low 1,539 1,124 828 637 



The proportionality of the numbers of dropouts in the ability classification by sex and race was investigated. 
The numbers of boy and girl dropouts are proportional in the two ability classifications. A*^ expected from the 
generally lower intelligence level of non-white dropouts, the group? ags are not proportional between white and 
Negro dropouts. Among both boys and girls, the number of Negr o dropouts in the low ability classification is 
larger tbs-n the number to be expected on the basis of the relationship of the number of white pupils in eachabihty 
clastification. ' 

The data cards were combined to form groups of boys and girls at each ability level. A summary of the 
percentage of the dropouts in each subgrouping exhibiting each of several characteristics is listed in Table 18. 
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Table 18 



Percentage Distribution op Selected Charaoterietics op Dropouts bt Level 

OP Estimated Abiutt and bt Sex 



Low Ability Average or High Abilitt 



Characteristic 



1 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Grade 














8 


. 46.5 


35.6 


41.9 


22.1 


14.8 


19.0 


9 


. 26.5 


26.3 


28.4 


24.1 


2.t.9 


23.1 


10 


,. 16.2 


20.5 


18.0 


24.7 


27.7 


26.0 


11 


7.9 


12.1 


9.7 


18.1 


20.9 


19.3 


12 


2.9 


5.5 


4.0 


11.0 


14.7 


12.6 


Age 














13 


.3 


.4 


.4 


.9 


2.0 


1.4 


14 


.. 3.2 


5.1 


4.0 


4.3 


6.7 


5.3 


15 


.. 12.9 


20.0 


15.9 


12.8 


22.2 


16.9 


16 


.. 37.7 


36.8 


37.3 


32.4 


32.4 


32.4 


17 


.. 23.7 


20.5 


22.4 


25.6 


22.6 


24.3 


18 


.. 14.0 


12.0 


13.1 


16.2 


10.6 


13.8 


19 


5.6 


3.4 


4.7 


5.7 


2.7 


4.4 


20+ 


2.6 


1.8 


2.2 


2.1 


.8 


1.5 


Number op Grades 


Repeated 












None — 


.. 26.8 


42.1 


33.3 


57.3 


74.9 


64.9 


One 


.. 34.8 


32.3 


33.7 


30.2 


19.4 


25.5 


Two 


.. 27.9 


18.7 


24.0 


10.2 


4.7 


7.8 


Three or More. . . 


.. 10.5 


6.9 


9.0 


2.3 


1.0 


1.8 


Subjects Failing 














None 


7.4 


24.0 


14.6 


13.6 


41.4 


25.8 


One 


.. 8.1 


12.4 


10.0 


10.9 


13.6 


12.1 


Two 


.. 12.3 


13.0 


12.6 


12.8 


14.1 


13.4 


Three 


.. 17.5 


15.3 


16.6 


19.4 


9.8 


15.2 


Four 


.. 24.8 


14.3 


20.2 


20.9 


9.6 


15.9 


Five or Six 


.. 29.9 


21.0 


26.0 


22.4 


11.5 


17.6 



Compared with dropouts having higher ability, low ability dropouts tend to (1) leave school at earlier grade 
levels, (2) experience more failure in scholastic endeavors prior to reaching high school, and (3) fail more subjects 
at the time of leaving school. Evidence not shown in this report also suggests that the low ability dropouts perform 
at lower than high ability dropouts. The distributions of age of dropouts are similar between the ability 
level groupings. 




The sex-related differences observed earlier in the characteristics of dropouts are noted again in ^ch of these 
subgroupings in which the influence of scholastic ability is reduced. Compared with boy dropouts ^ving similar 
scholastic ability, girl dropouts tend to attain higher grade levels, leave at an earlier age, have satisfactory edu- 
cational progress at the time of withdrawal, and have attained satisfactory scholastic progress prior to entering 

the ei^th grade. 

The distribution of the primary cause of dropping out revealed by counselors for dropouts in the sex and ability 
groupings are listed in Table 19. Subject diflSiculties contribute heavily to school withdrawal of boys at both levels 
nv»/^rw» inrixia nf iniw ohilt+.v MaTTiai/ft IS t.bp. Ttiaior pause of droDoine out among girls at both levels of 

ability. This factor operates to a greater extent among girls in the high ability groups. 



Table 19 



Peecbntage Distribution op Piumart Reasons for Dropping Out Reported by 
Counselors for Dropouts Having Low and High ABiLmr, by Sex 



Primary Cause 


Boys 


Girls 




Low 

Ability 


High 

Ability 


Low 

Ability 


High 

AbUity 


Subject Difficulties 


... 33.0 


19.1 


22.7 


9.0 


Marriage 


1.5 


2.2 


22.9 


32.2 


Parental Indifference 


7.5 


7.4 


7.8 


12.2 


Influence of Out-of-School Associates 


7.7 


7.7 


6.2 


6.6 


Prolonged Absence from School 


8.0 


7.3 


6.2 


5.1 


To Seek Employment 


8.6 


8.1 


2.4 


2.0 


Health Problems 


2.4 


3.7 


9.2 


10.2 


Disciplinary Problems 


6.7 


9.7 


.9 


. 1.7 


Financial Difficulties at Home 


4.0 


3.3 


3.2 


2.4 


Reading Difficulties 


4.7 


1.9 


1.5 


.3 


Military Service 


2.0 


4.8 


0.0 ’> •' 


"t 
« X 


Others 


.... 13.9 


24.8 


18.0 


19.2 


Total Reported 


.... 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Disciplinary problems and military service are reasons for dropping out to a higher extent among boys naving 
high ability than among boys having low ability. Also, the primary reasons for leaving school by boys with high 
ability appear to be more varied than among those of low ability; about 25 per cent were in areas other than the 
1 1 most frequently identified for all dropouts. 

Slight differences in reasons other than marriage and subject difiSculties are noted among girl dropouts at the 
two levels of ability. Girl dropouts of higher ability are influenced more by parental indifference and are mfluer.ced 
less by difficulties in scholastic achievement than is noted among girl dropouts of lower ability. 

Home Conditions 

The decision to leave school prior to graduation may be mfluenced significantly by the conditioim encountered 
Ly pupils during out-of-school hours. Reviewed in the following sections are selected characteristics of the home 
environment of school dropouts. 
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Pftrental Attitude Toward School Attendance 

The degree to which parents encourage or require school attendance may be an important influence upon 
high school completion. Summarized in Table 20 is the pattern of parental influence reported for school dropouts 
grouped by estimated level of ability. 



Table 20 



Percentage Distribution of Dropouts by Parental Attitude Towards School Attendance, 

BY Sex, Race, an;') Ability 



■ Ability and Parental Attitude 


White 

Boys 


Girls 


Negro 

Boys 


Girls 


Total 


A.VERAGE OR AbOVB AbIUTY 












Parents Favorable 


. 47.0 


50.6 


54.3 


64.3 


50.5 


Parents Not Favorable 


. 9.3 


8.5 


9.7 


4.9 


8.5 


Parents Indifferent 


. 43.7 


40.9 


36.0 


30.8 


41.0 


Below Average ABiLiTy 












Parents Favorable 


. 36.6 


34.7 


44.5 


53.1 


40.4 


Parents Not Favorable 


8.2 


9.6 


9.3 


6,6 


8.5 


Parents Indifferent 


. 55.2 


55.7 


46.2 


40.3 


51.1 



Fewer than half of the parents of dropouts are reporteii to have been favorable to continued school attendance 
by these pupils. The pattern of parental attitude shows slightly higher proportions of parents of girl dropouts 
supporting continued school attendance than is noted for boys. Parents of Negro dropouts indicated support 
for school attendance in higher proportions than was observed for white dropouts. The proportion of parents 
favoring school attendance drops sharply between the dropouts having average and dropouts having low potential 
for school success. It appears that many parents have adopted a point of view that the secondary school has very 
Uttle to offer pupils with bdow average ability. 

Education Completed by Parents 

The lev“^ of education completed by parents may influence the degree to which continued school attendance 
is encouraged and may indicate the extent to which home surroundings may be conducive to satisfactory school 
achievement (materials for study, level of intellectual stimulation, beUcf in importance of education, abiHty to 
assist in learning problems, etc.) Table 21 contains a summary of the educational attainment of parents of school 
dropouts grouped by level of estimated scholastic ability. 
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Table 21 

Per Cent of Parents of School Dropouts Completing Various Levels op Education, 

BY Sex, Eace, and Abiuty 



White 



Negro 



Dropouts by Ability Level 



Boys 






Average or Above ABiLiTy 

Father 

Did Not Attend School 

' Attended Elementary School. . 
Completed Elementary School 
Attended High School — .... 

Completed BUgh School 

Attended College or Higher. . . 



Mother 

Did Not Attend School 

Attended Elementary School. . 
Completed Elementary School . 

Attended High School 

Completed High School 

Attended College or Higher . . . 

Below Avep *.qe Ability 

Father 

Did Not Attend School 

Attended Elementary School. . 
Completed Elementary School . 

Attended High School . 

Completed High School 

Attended College or Higher. . 

Mother 



Did Not Attend School ...... 

Attended Elementary School. . 
Completed Elementary School 

Attended High School 

Completed High School 

Attended College or Higher. . . 



Girls 



Boys 



Girls 



Total 



1.7 


1.7 


2.8 


0.0 


1.7 1 


28.4 


33.2 


34.0 


38.1 - 


; 32.1 m 


19.9 


19,3 


21.5 


24.1 


20.2 K 


25.1 


23.9 


27.3 


27.6 


24.6 p 


17.0 


17.0 


12.6 


8.1 


15.7 p 


7.9 


4.9 


1.8 


2.1 


^ p 


1.5 


1.5 


2.5 


0.0 


m 

pji 

-1.5 1 


23.0 


26.2 


28.7 


29.2 


25.5 p 


16.6 


19.3 


20.9 


21.4 


•= 17.9 p 


29.3 


29.4 


30.6 


38.0 


29.6 P 


23.6 


19.6 


14.5 


9.9 . 


19.5 B 


6.0 


4.0 


2.8 


1.5 


6.0 1 


1.3 


1.8 


2.1 


1.6 


1.7 fl 


47.8 


52.1 


50.9 


48.0 


45.4 ■ 


20.2 


19.4 


21.5 


23.5 


19.1 ■ 


20.2 


18.2 


18.9 


20.7 


'20.7 1 


9.3 


7.0 


5.2 


5,6 


9.9 ■ 


1.2 


1.5 


1.4 


.6 


3.2 ■ 


1.0 


1.3 


1.5 


1.0 


1.3 1 


39.5 


44.6 


41.0 


45.3 


38.6 1 


20.8 


20.0 


22.1 


19.1 


19.7 1 


24.8 


24.2 


27.9 


28.8 


26.5 1 


12.5 


8.5 


6.7 


5.4 


11.5 1 


i.4 


1.4 


.8 


.4 


- 2.4 1 



The pattern of educational attainment of parents of school dropouts is similar among the sex-race-ability sub- 
groupings. Mothers, particularly those of boy dropouts, appear to have completed a slightly higher level of educa- 
tion than did the fathers. Higher proportions of parents have complet^ high school or higher levels in the groupmg 
of dropouts having average or above average ability than is observed in the low ability group. 
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At both levels of ability the median level of education attained by parents of white girl dropouts is slightly 
lower than that of parents of boy dropouts. This difference in median levels is not noted among parents of Negro 
dropouts. 

The relationship of the pattern, of educational attainment of parents of school dropouts to that estimated for all 
pupils was reviewed. The distribution of educational attainment of heads of Virginia families with children under 
18 years of age as enumerated in the 1960 U. S. Census provides an estimate of the State pattern. The distribu- 
tions of highest level of educational attainment of parents of dropouts and parents of all pupils are shown in Table 22. 



Table 22 

Highest Level op Education Completed by Pabekts op School Dropouts and of 
Heads op Families Having Children Under 18 Years op Age, 1960 



Percentage 



Head of Household 

Highest Level op \Trgima Families Parents of Dropouts 

Schooling Completed With Own Children 

Under 18 Mother . Father 



34.6 .41.4 . 

19.0 19.6- 

28.0 22.4 ‘ 

15.0 12.4 

2.1 2.2 

1.3 2.0 

*Attended 8th Grade. 

Souecb: U. S. Census of Population, 1060 ; Dropout Data Shoots. 



No Schooling or Attended Elementary School 31.4 

Completed Elementary School 7.5* 

Attended High School 19.0 

Completed High School 21.5 

Attended College 8.4 

Completed College 12.2 



Compared to statistics for all parents, a higher proportion of the parents of f chool dropouts ajppear to have 
ended their education in the elementary or high school. About 43 per cent of the heads of households having chil- 
dren under 18 years of age in 1960 completed high school or higher levels while only 18.2 per cent of the mothers 
of dropouts and only 16.3 per cent of the fathers of dropouts completed high school or higher levels of education. 

The parents of school dropouts appear to have ended their formal education at a slightly Iowct level of educa- 
tional attainment than that of parents of pupils who stay in school. This situation is about the same for Negro 
and white dropouts It is estimated that 16.3 per cent of non-white heads of families with children under 18 years 
of age have complek 1 high school or higher levels of education. Only 7.8 per cent of the fathom of Negro dropouts 
and only 8.6 per cent of the mothers of Negro dropouts are reported to have completed high school or higher levels 
of education. 
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OccnpatioiL of Parents 

The occupation codes indicated for the parents of dropouts were summarised by major ^ 

occupation distributions of parents of dropouts and the e^ted pmportions of the Vugmm population 
of households having children under 18 years of age are hstcd m Table 23. 



laoie zo 




Occupational Classification of All Families With Own Children Under 



Occupation Classification 


Per Cent of Families 
With Employed 
Civilian Head and Own 
Children Under 18 


> 

Per Cent of Fathers 
of Pupils Dropping 
Out of School 




12.1 


f 4.9 


Professional, iecniiicai, anu x^ouuxcvx 

Managers, Proprietors, and Officials 

Clerical, Sales, and Kindred . .••••• 

Craftsmen, Foremen and Kindred (Skilled) . 


11.6 

13.8 

21.9 
20.8 


1 

6.2 

32.8 

23.8 


Operatives ^ceini-^Kiiicu; 


5.8 


10.5 


berviCB 


6.6 


6.1 


JLiaDorers 


5.2 


fl5.7 




2.2 


1 

t 


Jc arm juaDorero. ..••••••••••• 


♦ 



♦Data were not reported for 12,762 fanuUes, aDoui, o per ucun. 

A Virginia, and Pupil Dropout Data Sheets. 

Tt orrnnar, that laTuer than proportional numbers of fathers of dropouts are employed in the classifiratdons rf 
of counselors in selecting the most appropriate codes for many occupations. 

... a. on. STut 1— -TJS 

It appears, therefore, that at least 36 per cent ef the mothers of dropoute 
data for Tirginia disclose that 32 per cent of aU ^ X in the labor force. There- 

estimated for all pupils. 






ierIc 
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Marital Status of Parents 

Summarized in Table 24 are the distiibutions of marital status reported for parents of school dropouts and the 
marital status of heads of families in Vir ginia in 1960 in which children under 18 years of age were present. 



Table 24 

Marital Status of Parents of Dropouts and of Heads 05 ^amhiIes With Children 

Under 18 Years of Age in Vdiginia, 1960 



Marital Status 



Pee Cent of Parents 
of Dropouis 



Per Cent of Virginia 
Families With Children 



White Negro White Negro 



Living Together 76.0 60.9 91.0 80.9 

Separated 5.6 21.8 4.1 10.0 

Divorced 7.9 3.6 1.4 1.7 

Widow 7.7 8.4 2.2 4.3 

Widower 1.7 3.1 .3 • .8 

Both Deceased 9 i.9 

Other .2 .3 1-0 2.3 



Total 100.0 lOG.O 100.0 100.0 



The homes of the majority of dropouts contain both parents. However, the percentage of %roissn” homes 
appears to be much higher for dropouts than is estimated for aii pupils. A difference is noted between the races 
in "the pattern of marital status of parents with a higher proportion of non-white famihes in ^*bfoken” hom^. The 
distributions of dropouts and parents appear to he similar for each race. 



CHARACTERISTICS OF PUPILS DROPPING OUT DURING THE SUMMER OF 19^ 

Data sheets were received from 302 secondary schools which reported 3,664 students enrolled in school in 
session 1962-1963 who did not enroll as expected at the beginning of session 1963-1664. These 3,664 dropouts 
constituted 1.75 per cent of the 1962-1963 enrollment of the schools in which they were last enrolled. Applying 
this percentage to the total end-of-year secondary school enrollment provides an estimate of 5,342 pupils dropping 
out of secondary schools in Virginia during the summer of 1963. It is likely that this figure is a minim u m estimate 
of the number of persons dropping out during the summer since the reporting schools probably did not submit a 
data form for each dropout, a condition similar to that observed for dropouts during the session. 

The dropout rate of approximately 5.0 per cent of the enrollment during the session and an. additional 1.75 
per cent during the summer appears to support the evidence of low school holding power provided by enrollment 
data. The percentage of the eighth grade enrollment of 1958-1959 represented by the twelfth grade enrollment 
in 1902-1963 is 60.58. This indicates a loss of 39.42 per cent of the eighth grade enrollment during the five-year 
period. The average loss of approximately seven per cent of enrollment each year is consistent with the estimate 
of the dropout rate provided by enrollment data. 
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An assumption was made that the 304 schools from which summer dropout date forms were received are a 
representative sampling of all Virginia secondary schools. The acceptabiUty of this assumption was twted by 
reviewing the enrollment characteristics of the schools not reporting as compared with aU secondary schools m the 
State. The distributions of enrollment of schools not reporting their summer dropouts and of all secondary schoo 

iu Vlr^nia Me shown in Table 25. 



Table 25 

DlSTaiBUTIOK BY ENROLLMENT OF ViEGINIA SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND OF SECONDARY 

Schools Not Eeporting Pupils Dropping Out During the Summer op 1963 



Enrollment Range 


Number os* Secondary Schools 
I n Virginia Not Reporting 


1 AM nr larcfpr 


61 


15 


iim lAnn 


40 


10 


ani lino 


50 


11 


GAi-isnn 


59 


19 


ATki-Enn 


70 


23 


^01-400 


50 


16 


^nn 


64 


30 


1 9f5ft 


21 


12 


ini InO 


28 


17 





13 


6 




30 


23 


Total 


486 


182 



'fhe number of schools reporting and not reporting their summer dropouts is not proportional at each level 
of school sb^. There is a distinct pattern of schools smaUer than 300 enrollment not reporting their dropoute as 
compared with the reporting pattern among the secondary schools of larger size. The characte^cS; Ae^ore, 
of summer dropouts may be weighted somewhat toward those who most recently enroUed m large high schools. 

Grsde ef Last Enrolhaent of Summer Dropouts 

Table 26 contains the percentage distributions of the grade in which summer dropoute were euroU^ during 
sesaon 1962-1963. As noted among dropoute leamng during the session, the last grade placement of the 1^^ 

of boys is grade 8 and the latest number of ^Is leave following enrollment in grade 9. The grade totn- 

budons of white and non-white ennimer dropouts are very dmilar except that slighdy higher proportions of Negro 
boys leave at grades 8 and 9 than is noted among white boys. 



. o 
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Table 26 



Percentage Distribution op Summer Dropouts by Si.s, Race, and 

Grade op Last Enrollment 



Grade 


Boys 


Gnas 


Total 


TTT» ?1 . 

Yvmw 


TLT 


TTUXVC 


vr 


7 


5.1 


4.9 


3.8 


3.4 


4.3 


8. 


34.1 


33.0 


29.9 


23.3 


27.1 


9 


23.9 


30.4 


27.7 


27.0 


26.7 


10 


18.2 


16.7 


25.0 


25.6 


21.8 


11 


13.2 


12.3 


19.9 


19.0 


16.6 


12 


5.5 


2.7 


2.7 


1.7 


3.5 



Age of Summer Dropouts 

Summarized in Table 27 are the age distributions of pupils dropping out during the summer of 1963. '^e 
largest number of buys had achieved age 17 while most ^Is were 16 years of age. As noted among dropouts leaving 
duiang the session, girl dropouts tend to leave at an earlier age than boy dropouts. As a group the summer dropouts 
are slightly older than are those who left during the school year. 



Table 27 

Percentage Distribution op Summer Dropouts by Age and Sex 



Age 



Boys Girls 



14 or Less 

15.... 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 or More. 

Total Reported 



3.4 


5.4 


8.6 


13.7 


25.2 


34.3 


28.5 


24.9 


20.2 


15.1 


9.6 


4.4 


4.5 


2.2 


100.0 


100.0 



Scholastic Ability of Summer Dpopoute 

The distributions of intelligence quotients reported for summer dropouts, by sex and race, axe shown in Table 
28. As noted among the pupils dropping out during the session, intelligence information was not reported for more 
than one-tlurd of the summer dropouts. 







Table 28 

Percen'x’age Distribution of Intelligence Reported for Summer 

Dropouts, by Sex and Race 



Range of Intelligence 
Quotient 



Boys 



Girls 



Total 



White 



Neero 



White 



Negro 



Below 60. 


... 2.1 


5.9 


1.1 


3.2 


2.2 


60-69 


. .. 4.9 


10.4 


4.S 


12.0 


6 2 


70-79... 


... 17.1 


31.3 


13.4 


28.1 


18 - 5 


80-89 . . .. 


... 30.1 


26.4 


26.7 


. 28.1 


28.0 


90-99 


... 25.3 


17.5 


28.9 


19.2 


25 • 2 


100-109 


. .. 14.9 


5.2 


17.7 


7.7 


14.2 


110-119 


. .. 3.6 


2.2 


6.5 


1.4 


4.4 

0 


120-129 


... 1.0 


1.1 


i.O 


o 


.y 

f) 


130-139 


.4 




.2 


.3 


9 


140 and Above 


.6 


. . . 


.2 




• ^ 



The ot the reported inteffigence quotients of summer dropouts is slightly lower than .^t obsenred 

among dropouts during the school year. Girl dropouts tend to have h^er lnte%®ce test scores than 
Negro dropouts tend to have lower scores than white dropouts. About 45 per cent of the su^er 
n'S.v.oee is reported have abiUty reported in the average or abov^average levels. More than eight per cent 
of the summer dropouts have ability within the range usually assigned to special education. 

Achievement of Smnmer Dropouts 

The number of elementary school grades in which summer dropouts M been retamed m 
29. As noted among those leaving during the school session, girl dropouts have bad better school success thai. boys. 

Table 29 

Percentage Distribution by Sex and Race and the Number of Years Summer 
Dropouts Were Reta.tned Before Entering Eighth Gr.\db 



Number of 
Retentions 



Boys 



GmiiS 



White 



Negro 



White 



Negro 



Total 



None 


.... 37.3 


37.0 


58.2 


56.2 


48.4 




1 


. ... 31.2 


32.9 


26. 6 


24.9 


28.6 




2 


.... 20.6 


21.0 


11.3 


12.3 


15.7 




3 .... 


.... 7.7 


5.5 


2.7 


4.4 


5.0 




4 


.... 2.2 


2.2 


.6 


1.8 


1. .5 




More than 4 


.... 1.0 


1.4 


.6 


.4 


.8 


— 



Almost half of the summer dropouts are reported not to have been retamed^m any ’ 

fourths have not been retained more than once. The pattern of number of graces in which they were re m 
diflerent for boy and girl dropouts with little race-related difference*; noted withm each sex groupmg. 
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The end-of-year course status of summer dropouts is shown in Table 30. As noted in the number of grades 
in which they have been retained, boy dropouts are not performing as successfully in school as are ^Is. 



Table 30 

Percentage Distribution op Summer Dropouts by Sex and Race and the Number 

OP Subjects Failed During 1962-1963 Session 



Number of 
Subjects Failed 






"White Negro 



I^TXix a 






White Negro 



Total 



None 18.5 15.8 39.0 37.0 29.1 

1 17.2 12.4 19.5 18.6 17.7 

2 19.8 17.4 13.3 16.4 16.4 

3 18.2 15.3 12.6 10.2 14.4 

4 15.3 18.3 8.1 7.8 11.7 

5 9.0 17.4 6.4 8.7 9.0 

6 2.0 3.4 1.1 1.3 1.7 



About one-third or less of the white and Negro boys were achieving satisfactorily while more than one-haif of 
the girls were not failing more than one subject. Again, the sex-related cliaracteristies are more marked than those 
related to race with the achievement status of Negio s umm er dropouts only slightly lower than among white drop- 
outs. 

Participation in School Activities by Snmiier Dropouts 

About 33 per cent (32.9 per cent) of the summer dropouts are reported to have been participants in the student 
activities program of their schools, A slightly higher proportion of girls than boys are reported to have been par- 
ticipants. About 29.5 per cent of both white and Negro boys are reported to have participated in out-of-class school 
activities while the percentages lor white and Negro girls are 32.6 and 43.0 per cent, respectively. The record of 
participation in school activities by summer dropouts is slightly higher than that noted among the pupils who 
dropped out during the school session. 

Reasons for Withdrawal of Summer Dropouts 

The reasons cited for withdrawal probably are not as accurate for summer dropouts as for those leaving during 
the session since it was not possible for the schools to conduct terminal interviews during the summer months. The 
distribution of summer dropouts by primary reason for withdrawal are shown for boys and girls in Table 31. 



Table 31 

Percentage Distribution op Summer Dropouts by Sex and by Primary Reasons 
FOE DROPPma Our as Indicated by Counselors 



Reason for Leaving 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Subject DiflSculties 


47.2 


26.6 


36.0 


Marriage 


3.3 


40.9 


23.7 


Parental Indifference 


10.5 


10.1 


10.4 


Influence of Out-of-Sehooi Associates 


8.5 


tf 


6.9 


To Seek Employment 


9.9 


3... 


6.5 


Kealth Problems 


1.7 


5.9 


4.0 


Knancial DMculties in the Home 


4.4 


S.O 


3.6 


Reading Difficulties. 


5.4 


1.9 


3.5 


Military Service 


0.2 


.1 


2.9 


Prolonged Absence from School 


2.9 


2.4 


2.5 
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As noted nmong dropouts leaving during the school session the primary reason for withamwal stated for 
dropouts is Object dificulties, a reason which is second most prevalent among girl dropouts. Marriage is 
as the primary reason for leaving school for the largest number of girls. About 10 pe? cent of both 
are influenced toward withdrawal by the lack of parental support for con^ued school attendance. TImd- and 
fourth-place primary reasons for withdrawal by boys are employment and military service. Fourth- and fifth-place 
reasons for withdrawal by girls are health problems and the influence of out-of-school associates. The summer 
dropouts appear to withdraw from school for about the same reasons as do those who leave school dunng the regular 

session. 

i 

Atfltnde of Parents of Summer Dropouts 

The parents of only 50.9 per cent of the summer dropouts are reported to have favored continued school ^tte^ 
ance of these pupils. Fewer than half, 46 per cent, of the parents of white dropouts were reported to have favor^ 
continued school attendance. A favorable parental attitude was reported for a slightly higher proportion of girl 
t ha n of boy summer dropouts — 49.5 and 52.2 per cent, respectively. 

Highest level of Education Completed by Parents of Summer Dropouts 

Table 32 contains the per cent of fathers and mothers of summer dropouts who terminated their fom^ educa- 
tion at various levels. About half of the fathers and about two-fifths of the mothers did not complete elementary 

school; ■ 

Tahle32 

Percentage DiSTSuBuTioN by Sex, Race and Level of Education Complete© by 

Parents of Summer Dropouts 



' ■ Boys 

' ‘ Hipest Level of Education 

; Attained 



Father 

Did Not Attend School 1-5 

• i ; Attended Elementary School ... 43.6 
' Completed Elementary School . . 20.1 

: Attended High School 20.1 

Conpleted High School 10.1 

Beyond Ehgh School 4.6 

Mother 

Did Not Attend School 1.3 

Att^ded Elementary School ... 36.5 

Completed Elementary School. . 19.3 

Attended High School 25.2 

Completed High School. 14.3 

Beyond High School 3.4 



Girls 

Total 



N^o 


While 


Negro 




.3 


2.3 


* 


1.5 


6L6 


47.2 


55.8 


49.0 


17.2 


19.1 


22.0 


19.7 


13.7 


19.5 


15.4 


18.4 


5.9 


8.7 


5.1 


8.3 


1.3 


3.2 


1.2 


3.1 


.2 


1.5 


.2 


i.O 


49.6 


38.1 


46.6 


41.0 


19.9 


20.4 


21.4 


20.5 


18.4 


25.1 


23.7 


24.4 


9.9 


12.0 


7.7 


12.0 


2.0 


2.9 


.4 


1.1 



Only 12 per cent of the fathers and 13 per cent of the mothers of summer dropouts had completed hi^ retool or 
hi^er levels of education. Parents of white svonmer dropouts have attained a slightly ^er level of edimaton 
tto attained by parents of Negro dropouts. The median level of education oompieied by moWers is slightly 
above the median for fathers, particularly among the white summer dropouts. 



Sex and Race of Summer Dropouts 

As was noted among those who dropped out during session 1962-1963, the summer dropout rate of pupils in 
Negro schools appears to be higher than that of pupils attending white schools. 

The rate of reported dropping out during the summer is significantly higher for Negro boys and girls than for 
white boys and girls. Reported sinnmer dropouts constitute 1.2 per cent of the total secondary school enrollment 
of session 1962-1963. The reported white summer dropouts represent 1.1 per cent and the Negro summer dropouts 
represent 1.6 per cent of the enrollment of their respective race in session 1962-1963. 

Contrary to the pattern observed during the 1962-1963 session, the summer dropout rate is higher for girls 
than for boys. This change is attributable largely to the pattern among white pupils. 



m. CHARACTERISTICS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS RESLATED TO 

SCHOOL HOLDING POWER 



Effective planning for improving the level of school holding power may involve modification of several charac- 
teristics of secondary schools. Reviewed in this section is an investigation of the possibility of relationships between 
selected characteristics of secondary schools and the degree of school holding power. Basic information for this 
analysis was obtained from the Preliminary Annual High School Report and the Final Annual High School Report 
which are submitted by each secondary school in Virginia. Data cards were prepared which contained selected 
information about the size of the school, the scope of offering, the estimated instructional cost per pupil, adequacy 
of supporting facilities and services, and the type of community in which the school is located. 

Where appropriate, the seventh-grade enrollment and the number of seventh-grade dropouts were subtracted 
from the school totals and a revised dropout rate was calculated. This procedure made the school dropout rates 
roughly comparable since all computations are based upon the dropout conditions in grades 8-12. Since the number 
of pupils dropping out during the summer is not included in the calculations, the reported dropout rates do not pro- 
vide a precise indicator of school holding power. 

The percentage of the total school enrollment represented by the dropouts ranged from zero to 17.0 per cent. 
The mean dropout rate was 4.9 per cent. The school data cards were sorted into ascending order of dropout per- 
centage and schools within the upper and lower 27 per cent of the distribution were sel^ted for comparative studies 
of the groups of schools which are most different in their dropout rates. ^ , j 

To permit investigation of the relationship between selected socio-economic condition? surrounding the school 
and the level of school holding power, the rank was calculated on three factors for each of we political subdiviaons 
in the State. These included the following characteristics of Virginia counties and cities as determined in the 1960 
U. S. Census: (1) Percentage of persons age 14-17 years enrolled in school in i960; (2) mediam school years com- 
pleted by persons age 25 years and over; (3) percentage of persons living in rural farm locations. 

The following sections review the investigations of the relationship between these school and community 
factors and the level of school holding power. 

Race of School 

Table 33 contains the number of selected white and Negro secondary schools having high or low dropout rates ^ 



Table 33 

Number op School? Having High or Low Dropout Rates, by Race 

Dropout Rate 

Race 

Low High Total 



White HO 80 190 

Negro 21 51 72 



Independence of the precedinp^ variables was investigated. The outcome supports a conclusion that there 
is a relationship between the race classification of a school and the dropout rate. As may have been predicted 
from the observed higher dropout rate among Negro pupils, larger than proportional numbers of Negro schools 
are classified in the high dropout rate group. 

It was proposed that the level of education achieved by adults age 25 and above may be a condition which 
is related to the rate of school holding power. The schools having high and low dropout rates were grouped on 
the basis of the rank of their political subdivisions in the median level of education completed by persons age 25 
and above as reported in the 1960 U. S. Census. The high and low groupings of school divisions contained those 
which ranked, in the upper and lower 27 per cent, respectively, of all political subdivisions. The distribution of 
secondary schools by dropout rate and by rank of the school division in median school years completed by persons 
age 25 and above is given in Table 34. 



Table 34 

Distribution of Schools Having High and Low Holding Power by Rank of School 
Divisions in Median School Years Completed by Persons Age 25 and Above 



, ^ __ Dropout Rate 

Rank in Median School Years 



Completed Total 

High 65 29 94 

Average 36 49 85 

Low 30 53 83 

Total 131 131 262 



The distribution of schools is not within the range to be expected if there were no relationship between these 
conditions. This finding suggests that the dropout rate of a school is related to the median level of school years 
completed in the political subdivision in which the school is located. The rela+*:nship is in the direction of higher 
school holding power in communities in which high median levels of educational attainment are observed among 
the population. 

Per Cent of Persons 14-17 Years of Age in Sc lool 

The secondary sci-ools having high and low rates of school holding power were distributed on the basis of the 
rank of the political subdivision in the proportion of persons age 14-17 years of age enrolled in school in 1960. The 
number of schools observed in each of the groups is indicated in Table 35. 
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Table 35 

Distribution of Schools ILv vTNG High and Low Dropout Rates by Rank of Political 
Subdivision in Proportion of Persons Age 14-1 J Enrolled in school 



Rank in Proportion Enrolled 



Dropout Rate 



IN School 


Low 


High 


Total 




63 


17 


80 





38 


77 


115 




30 


37 


67 


Total 


131 


131 


262 



The distribution of schools is not within the range to be expected if there w^ no rekhonslnp 
The rank of ihe school diviaon in percentage of the school age populatton ^oH^ 
oTsl^holding power. Political subdivisions in which high pn,portrons of pupds are enroUed nr school 

have a large number of schools having high holding power. 



Per Cent of Population Classified as Rural Farm 

The schools having iugh and low rates of school dropouts were didributed »" 
subdivirions in the percentage of population living in areas designated as rural, farm. The distobutions are 

marised in Table 36. 



Table 36 

Distribution op Schools Having High and Low Dropout Rates by Rank op Political 
Subdivision in Percentage op Rural Farm Population 



Dropout Rate 

Rank in Rural Farm Population ^ — 

Low High Total 

I"’' ® S 1^ 

Total 

The distriburioa of schools is not within the range to be expected if there were no rdation^P ^ 

pnnditioDs This finding suggests that the rank of the political subdivision m the proportion of popUation liwg 
is re^tt! iXf school holding power, ^tical suMvisio^ ha^^^^^ of popiUation 

located on farms have more than a proportional number oi schools having high holdmg po . 






Grades Inclnded in the Secondary School 

The schools having high and low rates of pupil dropouts were distributed on the basis of whether or not the 
schools contained the three upper grade levels of secondary education. The distributions of schools by dropout 
rate and grade levels included in the school organization are shown in Table 37. 



Tables? 

Distribution of Schools Having High and Low Dropout Rates by the Range of 
Grade Levels Includbij in the Schooti Organization 



Range of Grade Levels 



Grades 8-12 

Grades 7-9 

Total 



Dropout Rate 



Low High 



85 

46 



13i 



112 

19 



131 



Total 

197 

65 

262 



Outcomes of the investigation support a conclusion that there is a relationship between the two variables in 
Table 37. This finding suggests that the dropout rate is different for predominantly junior high schools and schools 
enrolling pupils in at least the upper three grades. Larger than proportional numbers of senior high schools and/or 
smaller than proportional numbers of jTinior high schools are in the high dropout rate classification. This suggests 
that the characteristics of schools in the high and low' dropout rate groups may be weighted somewhat by the dis- 
proportional number of junior high schools in the low dropout category. Therefore, schools were divided on the 
basis of the grade level ranges indicated in Table 35 for most accurate comparisons of characteristics of schools 
having high and low dropout rates. Since there is wide variation among the characteristics of the schools enrolling 
pupils in one or more of grades 7-9 due to differences in the number of gi’ade levels contained, these schools were 
omitted from the investigations which fellow. 

Character|£:tics^ of Schools Having High and Low Pupil Dropout Rates 

The regular or senior high schools having high ur low levels of school dropout rates were compared using the 
responses of principals about selected school characteristics. Questions about characteristics which are reported 
to be present in all schools are as follows : 

1. Is provision made for each pupil to receive required instruction in the use of library materials? 

2. Are organized guidance services provided? 

3. Are complete individ’ial, permanent, and cumulative records kept for each pupil and in such form that 

they may be conveniently used? 

4. Is there in use a sound system of budgeting, accounting, and auditing of all school funds? 

6. Is occupational, educational, and personal adjustment information available? 




Schools having high and low levels of school holding power preseLe of each 

other selected characteristics. In all comparoons, howevej, Mnected from samples drawn from schools 

of the following characteristics was within the range of vamt.ons to be expected from samples 

in which the condition and the level of dropout rate are independent. 

1. Are any teachers of academic subjects teaching more than 750 pupil-periods per week? 

2. Is the Ubtary adequately equipped to meet the needs of the instructional program? 

, • j inViiivof nrioo Ti — Tnoot. i'.Vift Tificds of ulstruction in all science courses 

3. Are adequately equipped laboratones — . 

offered? 

4. Are the faciUties and equipment adequate for the instructional program in health and phj-sical education? 

5. Are adequate facilities and equipment provided for instruction offered in: Home economies, industrial 
arts? 

6. Are teachers assigned only those subjects which they are certiheated to teach? 

7. Is the librarian certificated in libra* y science? 

8. Do staff members derignated as guidance counselor meet the specified requirements in guidance? 

Selected quantitative characteristics of the secondary schools having high and low dropout rato w^ m^ared. 
The“v^^M L mean scores, and the outcomes of the investigations are summarised m Table 38. 



Table 38 

StnuMAKY OF Comparisons op Selected Chaeactebistics op High Schools HAvma 

High and Low Dropout Rates 



Low Dropout Ratis High Dropout Rate 



Characteristic 


Number 


Mean 


Number 


Mean 




85 


636.60 


112 


646.04 

$263.60 

20.80 


XOv&x iiilli OlllilCii w . 


85 


$306.58* 


112 


instructional uosi Jrer xupu 


85 


17.77* 


112 


Jr upii icacnGr 


85 


48.68 


111 


45 • o2 


lotai *Jniis unercu * • 


85 


27.33 


111 


24.64 

4.08 

16.89 


Acausniic Umto * 


72 


5.22 


102 


ime Arts units i/ucrcut. . 

PractHai Arts Unit Offered • • • • 


83 


16.48 


110 



•Statistically Significant, Alpha = .02. 



in the range of grade levels in the high schools included m the study. 






Since the influence of out-of-school conditions may be greater than some of the characteristics of schools identi- 
fied as high and low in holding power, the influence of community conditions was reduced. This was accomp^ed 
by selecting the schools for each race having high and low holding power and located within poUtical sul^'^^ons 
in the upper or lower range of the three previously identified socio-economic characteristics of political subdivisions. 

This procedure resulted in the identification of a limited number of schools of ^ch race. The number of schools 
and the mean scores of these schools in selected quantitative characteristics are reviewed in Table 39. 

Table 39 

Selected Chaeactekistics of Schools Having High and Low Dkopoxjt Ri.TEs and 
Located in Political Subdivisions Having Conditions Bemeved To Be 
Conducive ro High or Low Dropout Rates 



Socio-Economic Conditions Suggest 
L ow Dropout Rate 



Socio-Economic Conditions Suggest 
High Dropout Rate 



li 



School 

Characteristic 



Low Dropout Rate High Dropout Rate Low Dropout Rate High Dropout Rate 





Nc. 


Mean 


No. 


Mean 


Total Enrollment 


White Schools 


20 


1,501.00* 


2 


701.50 


Negro Schools 


3 


149-67 


3 


812.67 


Instructional Cost Per 
Pupil 


White Schools • 


20 


$338.75 


2 


$349.00 


Negro Schools 


3 


361.00 


3 


343.67 


Pupil Teacher Ratio 


White Schools • ■ 


. 20 


19.00 


2 


18.50 


Negro Schools 


. 3 


16.00 


3 


20.00 


Total Units Offered 


White Schools 


20 


69.60 


2 


60.00 


Negro Schools 


. 3 


34.34* 


3 


60.00 


Academic Units 


Wlute Schools 


. 20 


37.65 


2 


26.00 


Negro Schools 


. 3 


20.34 


3 


28.00 


Fine Arts Units 


White Schools 


. 20 


10.25* 


2 


4.50 


Negro Schools 


. 3 


3.67 


3 


6.00 


Practical Arts Units 


White Schools 


. 20 


20.80 


2 


26.00 


Negro Schools 


. 3 


10.67 


3 


26.00 



No. 



Mean 



11 



11 



11 



11 



11 



11 



217.45 



11 $294.36 



16.09 



38.64 



22.73 



1.00 



13.65 



No. 



11 



11 



11 



11 



11 



11 



Mean 



6'£6.'£l 



11 $259.45 



20.00 



38,09 



22.00 



2.18 



12.64 



‘Statistically Significant, Alpha = .02. 



low dropout probabiUty areas enroUmg white pupus^er sigmuoauuy “ — ^ ^ 

difiarea® in the number of fine ^ units offered. Each comparison suggests that schools ha .mg .ow oropo 

are larger than schools having hign dropout rates. 

ri^fieant difference among Negro schools located in areas in which socio^iconoime 

other interpretations of this apparent difference. 

The responses of principals did not vary widely regarding thejirmen^ or ab^ of the school services and 
faciUtio studied. Therefore, these school characteristics were not evaluated statisticatty. 



needs to be controlled. 




sho^ bv the median level oi eaucamun oompi«i«u ^ * Hiffiptilt to offset bv many 

tioh of students for school attendance mther than working toward extensive mod,.icatioii of the school program 
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IV. EECOMMENDATIONS FOE IMPBOVING SCHOOL HOLDING POWER 



Tho charsAJteristics of secondary school dropouts in '\^nia are very similar to those observed in the mnay 
studies 01 scnoui uropuuw uuruuguuui; UXIC iMVxxjii* * xxo ouxhixi4»x*x/v/v* » 
are general characteristics usually observed among school dropouts: 



A K<tr 4\%gx >11? A T?<m2oq wK TiJxnijiAn flxfl finllftwiTi«r 

XXJD OUXllXIXarXJUJV/\X fcpjr v**vr o.'v-a.XAjk. O 



“(a) fmrly consistent regression in scholarship from elementary tc senior high school 

(b) iti o v pgiaiTi g absences from elementary to senior high school 

(c) frequent grade and subject failures on all levels 

(d) marked lack of interest in school work, and 

(e) frequent transfers from school to school.”* 

Studies suggest there is no single configuration of cLaracteristics which is descriptive of all school dropouts. 
Beported in the NRA Research Division summary is a study by livingston in which the combination of character- 
istics correlated most highly with dropping out are “low participation in formal and informal school activities, 
number of grades detained, and status of persons with whom the pupil lived.”* 



Outcomes of the Vir^nia study which have not been published in many other studies suggest : (1) a sss-related 
difference in the motivation of many dropouts to leave secondary school, (2) a tendency for secondary schools to 
lose through dropouts an almost equal proportion of the enrollment at each grade level, (3) considerable ^oUarity 
in the characteristics of white and N^ro dropouts, and (4) a relationship between school holding power ana selected 
characteristics of the school co mmun i t y. 



The finding of the study of ’Virginia hi^ school dropouts suggest a need for continued school improv^ent 
throughout the State. The sections which follow contain suggestions to schools as they plan for improved provisions 
for potential dropouts. The iK>coinmendations include four levels of action at the local senool levels investigate 
local conditions, review school standards, improve pupil personnel services, and experiment with program modi- 
fications. 



Recommendation A: hiTestigate Lo?al Conditions 

(Characteristics of school dropouts in many local schools are not identical to the pattern observed among drop- 
outs throughout Tm^nla. mile many of the conditions identified at the State level may be operative in a school, 
the relative importance of various motivational conditions varies widely among individual schools. Liocal studies 
which have been prepared or reviewed by the Division of Educational Research reveal marked differences among 
various school divisjons in eh5i«cteri5t ’cs of dropouts end reasons for dropping out of school. 



A review of the local school dropout rate, characteristics of pupils leaving school before graduation, and home 
and community conditions surrounding the school provides valuable mformat'on for local planning. Increased 
ejnpharis upon informatioii available from terminal interviews should provide direction to p l a nnin g for school 
improvements. 



Recommendation B: Review School Standards 

The public schools of Virginia accept a 1 asic responsibility for education of youth in the State. During recent 
years the secondary schools have been enrolling and bolding an increating proportion of pupils having levels of 
educational potential who, a few years ago, would not have been expected to complete more than three or four 
frrade levels. 



*NEA Besearch Division, JSehool Dropouts, April, 1963, p. 11. 

*NEA, op. cit., p. 12. 



The purpoass of pabiic secondary education need to be ireviewod at the loc?l level. The school myst arrive at a 
decL^cn about its responsibiUty for educating each youth of secondary school age. Questions ^ch as the following 
need to be answered: Shall the school provide only academic iestructioE. or shall it give atteataon to ote instruc- 
tional cjontent which will prepare youth for success in ‘"life, living, and liv^ood”? Sh^ the secondary school 
accept the responsibility for imposbg or developing a concept among all pupils that education is ths key to succe^ 
in life? Shali the secondary school provide continuing learning programs for pupils whose limitatioim m ^homstic 
ability suggest that mastery of typical scholastic content- of secondary school leveis is vepr niuikely? ShfeU the 
secondary school either provide or take responsibility for referral of pupils to the specialized^ services needed to 
release the educational potential of jiersons having social, emotional, o? psychological difficulties? 



It may be assumed that secondary schools in I^gjnia answer these questions with, at least, a quahfied affirma- 
tive. If satisfactory completion by pupils of the school program being provided for them is used as a criterion of 
success there appears to be evidence that the secondary schools are not as successful as the elementary schools. 
The success of schools in developing deared achievement in all pupils varies among the ^^e levels. Table 40 
contains the percentage of the end-of-year membership in each grade level retained in their grade at the end of 

session 1962-196S. 



Table 40 

Percentage of Bnuof-Yeab Membership Hetaimed at Each Gea.de jjEvel, 

Session 1962-1963 



Percentage Being Retained 



Grade 


White 


Negro 


1 


10.1 


18.7 


2 


6.6 


12.3 


3 


6.4 


10.9 


4 


6.1 


9.3 


n 


5.9 


8.8 


6 


5.3 


7.3 


7 


7.0 


8.5 


8 


11.8 


17.6 


9 ; . . . 


10.7 


14.8 


. 


8.9 


IJ.9 


11 


7.6 


9.7 


12 


5.6 


5.0 









Percentajje based upon the total of promotions and retentions. 



The schools of Virg^a show evidences of lowest success at- three grade levels of instruction: Grades 1, 8, md 
9. The pattern of school grade retentions shows a peak in percentage of pupils being retained in their grade at these 
levels. The cceurrence of the highest dropout rate.s also noted in these grades, subject docilities being identified 

most freouently ss the primary cause of dropping out surest that a major di&jfepancy erists at these grade levels 
between school objectives and school practices. With the exception of grade one, where the philosophy underlymg 
grade retention is coatiderabiy different from that of the upper grade levels, the highest rates of grade retention 
are observed in the first four years of the five-year high schools for white and Negro pupils. 

The retention rates for Negro pupils are much higher than those observed among white pupils. This condition, 
supported by the observance of subject difficulties among most dropouts, dves some explanation for the observed 
differential ^opout rates of Negro and white pupils. 
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Reduction of the grade 8 and 9 barrier to continued success for many pupils may require modification of the 
existing objectives, offerings, instructional practices, and/or school standards. Many schools may not have broad 
enough course offerings to allow successful growth experiences for pupils having relatively low scholastic potendal. 
Secondary school personnel may be excessively conscious of a ‘'normally distributed curve” in their grading practices 
mth the result that unsatisfactory marks are assigned to a higher proportion of pupils having low scholastic potential 
than is noted in the elementary school grades, -he t3q)ical secondary school standards of academic content and 
schola^ic achievement may not be appropriate for pupils who have limited capacity and for whom it may be realistic 
to expect limited application of Ecadeinic learnings in their future endeavors. 

Recommendation C: Improve Pupil Personnel Services 

There appears to be evidence that schools do not know as much as they should about the inteUectual charac- 
tOTstics, home conditions, and problems of pupils who leave school prior to graduation. Summarized in Table 41 
are the percentages of the dropout data sheets having blank or unusable information in selected areas. 



Table 41 

PSRCENTAGE OF DeOPOTJT DaTA ShEETS LeFT BLANK OB COMPLETED InCOBRECTLY IN 

THE Indicated Areas of Information 

Percentage of Data 

Area op Information Sheet's Blank, or 

Incomplete 



Iowa Silent Reading Test Percentile 

Califomia Language I.Q 

California, Total I.Q — 

DAT Numerical Ability - 

DAT Verbal Ability 

Number of Years Retained Before 8th Grade 

Number of Subjects Failed During Session 

Participation in School Sponsored Activities 

Pupil’s Reason for Dropping Out of School 

Parental Attitude Toward School Attendance 

Primary Oeeupation cf Father 

Educational Level of Father 

Educational Level of Mother 

Marital Status of Parents 

In Whose Home Pupil Was Residing (Relationship to Pupil) 



38.0 

39.9 

30.5 

42.9 

39.5 

23.8 

10.8 
12.9 

2.9 

7.4 

27.2 

16.7 

21.7 

4.1 

3.2 



WMle it is probable that the absence of some of the requested information may be attributed to Umitations 
in the dropout qiK^tioniiaire and to mobility of the school population, the high percentages of data sheei;S with 
incomplete data provide an indication that schools may not be giving enough attention to the collection ana use 
of information related to the scholastic potential and scholastic success of those pupils who have dropped out of 
school. Since the data forma were completed by guidance personnel— persons having the most direct acc^ to 
school r«iCords — there appears to be considerable likelihood that classroom teachers have even less complete infor- 
mation needed for the moat effective' instructioi^ of these potential school dropouts. 

The absence of selected school-related information about a sizable proportion of school dropouts suggests n^d 
for improvement and enlargement of pupil personnel services. Increased attention needs to be ^ven to obtaining 
and maintaining basic information which is required for complete understanding of the characteristics and difficulties 
of students, particularly those exhibiting characteristics oi potential dropouts. 
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Increased attention appears to be needed in the sharing and interpretation of this i^onnaUon with te^h^ 
in order to tb.eir instruch^nal practices may be better geared to the unique learning charactenstics and educ^ 
tioaal needs of the pupils assigned to them. It is particularly appropriate for teachers of potenti^ dropouts to 
toe heavUy in theydance responsibiUty of the school This responsibUity include estebhtoent of ^ pe^oml 
interest in the pupU, providing information about the requirements for success m an occupation, emphasi^g 
importance of education for life success, providing referral to appropriate specialized personnel, and motivating 

leaiiung wtwou?^ vw 

Conurunioatioa tetween the school and the homes of pupils needs to te impro^. The ^hooi n^ t o be 
better aware of the type and direetion of home influences. Parents and guardians ^ert conaderable i^uen.e ow 
LS work habits, o^f-echodl aetsvitaes, and motivation for school attentmnoe. Persons res^nsiWe for Jre home 
Hfe of DUDils particularly those pupils having characteristics of potential dropouts, may ne^ assistoce from to 
“Ld Tto SSe Ly incLe information about to pupU involved-the school's estate of to seho^c 
potentof his achievement difficulties, oeeupational o’ojectives which may be reasonable for him. his apparent 
interests, and problems he is encountering in school. 

The. school needs to be fully aware of the hopes and aspirations of the parent or parc^n of the 
discussion of the possible future for the pupil as conceived by the pareot and by the sch^ it :^y be possi 
fSrTa coo^lve course of action wLh involves continued school attendan^. ..^Me ^e ^l^te 
reluctant to accept a point of view that concinued school attendance is not worthwhile, it should be fully aware of 
to reasoning which cmtiibuto to this belief among the parents. Through improved conimuracation between to 
tomHid stool, both institutions may work together more effectively in providing the ednoational erpenenees 

which will allow each pupil to develop to his maximum potential. 

Increased attention appears to be needed in the areas of psycholo^cal and guidance ser^c^ as well ^ etoge- 
ment of the existing visiting teacher service. Many dropouts appear to have difficulty m utshzmg their educational 
Dotential as a result of inadequate emotional and social adjustments. Increased attention to early identafication, 
p^pfrl^rrs^cialists! and continuing foUow-«p should result in improved school ex^r^ces ror to 
pupiK Through usHf the visiting teacher, increased coordination and direction may be realised in to use of 
school and community resources for impro-red school holding power. 

Recommendation D: Experiment With Program Modifications 

After study has given insight into the unique characteristics of the local problem, plans ^ould be m^e to 
experiment with modifications m the school progi*am to provide improved learning expenences for potentia op- 
oSs. A useful reference for local study is the recent publication of the National Education Association project on 

school dropouts entitled The School Dropout. 

Several approaches to program modification have been identUiea m otner stucues mui,uuvo. 
mav te ffitnto to follotog M schools explore ways to improve their holding power through mstructio^ and 
modifications: increiid scope of course offerings in vocation-related amas; more eoo^ti« work-tog 
programs- i.«^ ,.g..ration of new courses or special course sections designod for pupils havi^ low abflity, 
increased emphasis upon the attainment of baae skills; use of new mstructioiml and flexible orgmamt 

promote most effective learning for oH pupfls; increased attention to motivation of P"?*! ^ ’ 

enlargement of to pnpfl activity program to provide satisfying e^nences for pupils raA 
potential study skills, and scholastic abflity; reduction of oost of to ezira-curnc^ °. t 

to wbich are costly; increased emphasis upon development of to fundamental skilis needed for succesto wrak 
exneriX of pupils who are experiencing difficulty with regular school work; cooperative pla^g mth looffi m- 
develop programs wMch may be jointly offered as first-hand Itog expmene^ about ^ a 

of location, proton of alternate courses for those which have been failed by a pupfl rather than aUowing only a 
repetition ot’the same course content; increased emphasis throughout ail classes toward satisfactory social sxpen- 



@mee of poteatdM dropoate; increased emphasiB tliroughout the faculty oa knomng and showing mteiest in pupils 
as mdividuals; and modification of instructional approaches to include sltemate learning expenences for pupils 

iiRving low verbal ability. 

Additional modifications in the school program which may be considered in plants to improve school 
Dower include: provision of vocational-oriented learning experiences at earUer grade levels ^d with greater nubil- 
ity than is generally practiced; increased use of the fine arts, crafts, music, and drama to enncn tne scnoui 
of ail pupils and to provide opportunities for pupils having low scholastic potential to expcnence success in the 
manipulative sMUs; increased use of dramatics and speakers from community groups to develop aw^ness among 
pupils of the importance of continued school attendance; increased attention to plannmg an mstnictionaJ pro^am 
which is varied and interesting; providing motivation and instructional content based upon the impending admt 
coacems of employment, marriage, mihtary service, and family responsibilities; and mcreasea concern or^ e 
reduction of the possibility of bias by the teacher whi(3h may result in lowered achievement among pupils who lack 
motivation, scholastic ability, and/or exemplary leanring behavior. 

Selection of one or more of these courses of action should be based upon a consideration of the characteristics 
of the local school dropouts. The study of Virginia high school dropouts reveals no smgle set of cl^sterxstics 
which are common to all who leave school before graduation. The State study, as well as other studies, su^esns 
there may be three or four types of personal characteidstics which influence pupils to decide to leave school prior te 
graduation. These types include: (1) slow leameirs; (2) culturally and eaucationaliy disadvantaged; (3) cul- 
turally different or culturally non-motivated for sclaool attendance; and (4) emotionally, physically, and psy- 
choloricaUy handicapped. Many dropouts may exhibit charactertetics of only one of &ese groupings and some 
may have characteristics which include more than ones of these conditions. These basic characteristics are idemmed 
eittce they suggest diffenmt approaches to planning for improved school holding power. Local studies may reveal a 
predominance of dropouts exhibiting one or more of these characteristies which may provide the focal point for 
remedial action at the local school or school division level. 



Program improvement for slow learners appears to be in greatest need among the Virginia secondary schools. 
Pupils having intelligence quotients estimated between 70 and 89 coi^titute almost half of the school dropouts 
for whom intelUgence is reported. The traditional scholastic content, achievement expectations, ar. fi instructional 
practices utUized in secondary schools are not appropriate for these pupils. 



The iacrearing sense of fmstration and inability to perform the learning tasks satisfactorily leads many of the 
slow-ieaming secondary school dropouts to sever their relationship with the schools as soon as their age or parents 
will permit.” Based upon an assumption that these pupils may be expected to achieve at three-fourths to mne- 
tenths of the rate of normal pupils, their achievemeiat level and developmental level at the age-grade placement 
of grade 8 should be around grades 6 and 7. Frequently, adequate provision has not been made for modified learning 
programs in the earlier grades and the actual achievement level of these slow-leaming pupils may be far lower tmtn 
the level suggested by their ability. Programs for these pupils should have the best characteristics of lustructioa 
for pupils in the upper elementary grade levels with increased attention given to developing mastery of the basic 
communication skills which will be needed for effective participation in the working and Hviug activities which will 
surround them after completion of school. It is appropriate to provide pre-vocational experiences m the exploration 
of occupations and vocations which may be open to these pupils. Increased use should be made ol learning aids 
and a variety of instructional experiences should be pjrovided. Provision should be made for successful completion 
of the learmng program with a reasonable amount of effort by these pupils. The learning program should mvolve 
all school grade levels in order that graduation is a. realistic objective for these pupils as well as those having average 
or higher levels of abiUty. An excellent resource book for local study in planning for improved school offerings for 
these pupils is EdueaXimSor the Slow Learners, by G. Oivilie Johnson; Prentics-Hah, Inc., £ng!swcod Cliffs, New 



Jersey, 1963. 



The pupils who are culturally and/or educationally disadvantaged may appear to be slow learners due to the 
deprivation of many of the normal experiences which develop readiness for learning and provide a background for 
continued inteUectual activity. Efforts by the schools may include provision of pre-school expenences to improve 






the experieac8 ba«kgroaiiid of theso pupils prior to the inauguration of the formal learning program. At the secondary'’ 
school level- efforts to alleviate this inadequacy may need to involve group guidance classes, remedial instruction 
in basic communication skills, increased use of multi-sensory aids to enlarge the experience of these pupils, increased 
attention by teachei’s to providing clear explanations and review of backgroimd considerations, increased mvoivo- 
ment of parents and community agencies in the educational program of these pupils, establishment of adult education 
activities directed to helping parents provide desirable developmental experiences which are appropriate for yoimg 
people, and increased concern by teachers for providing appropriate educative experiences for ail young peopie 
in their classes. Two of several good resource books for local planning to improve school conditions for these pupils 
are Bducoii<m in D&pressed Areas, edited by A. Harrj’- Passow; Bureau of Publications, Teachers Ooilege, Columbia 
Univerrity, New York 27, New York ($4.75) and Sckool^Home Partnership in Depressed Urban Neighborhoods, 
by Gene C. Fusco, TJ. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (Bulletin 1964, No. 20), U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Was^gton ($0.40). 

'fhe parents of some dropouts oppose or do not support completion of secondary school by their children. In 
many eases it appears that the girl dropout may come from a home in which it is believed that early onarriage is 
desirable even if it terminates her education prior to graduation from high school. In some communities these 
practices may be related to reHgious beUefs or community tradition. Programs to improve school holding power 
in these communities may begin with the establishment of communication between the school and the community 
leaders as well as parents. With a free flow of information and a relationship which encourages objective eval^tion 
of the increased demands for an education as revealed by trends in employment and requirements of effective citizen- 
ship, chances are he^tened for modification of these attitudes. 

Modifications in the school program to increase school holding power should have characteristics of good 
research. The Divimon of Educational Research is interested in promoting studies and disseminating the results of 
expsiimentation with program modifications directed toward improved school holding power. A review is needed 
of the effects of program, modifications such as those outlined in this section being applied in several schools. 

Local research proposals are needed in areas related to the dropout problem which may mclude topics such as: 
methods of creating interest and motivation for learning; conditions leading to pupil satisfaction with school; learn- 
ing characteristics of low-achieving pupils; effects of specific types of teacher attitudes toward individual pupils; 
relationship of efforts to increase social acceptance and school learning; and depth study into the personality and 
attitudes of school dropouts. By cooperative studies it is hoped that the Division of Educational Research nmy 
coordinate the development and dissemination of valuable information for planning improved secondary education 
opportum^ies throughout the State. 
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